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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste CommMuNIsM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply. it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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HYMN OF THE PRESENT. 





BY GERALD MASSEY. 

Not only in old days He bowed 
The heavens and came down ; 

We, too, were shadowed by the cloud, 
And saw the glory shown ! 

The nations that seemed dead have felt 
His coming through them thrill ; 

Beneath His tread the mountains melt ; 
Our God is living still! 


He who in secret hears the sigh, 
Interprets every tear, 

Hath lightened on us from on high, 
Made known His presence near. 

The Word takes flesh, the Spirit form, 
His purpose to fulfill : 

He comes in person of the storm— 
Our God who governs still ! 


We saw—all of us saw—how He 
Drew sword and struck the blow, 

And up and free through their Red Sea 
He let the captives go ; 

Yea we have seen Him, clearly seen 
Him work the miracle ; 

We know whate’er may intervene, 
Our God is with us still ! 


The veil of time a moment falls 
From off the Eternal’s face: 
Recede the old horizon walls 
To give fresh breathing-space ; 
And all who lift their eyes may learn 
It is our Father’s will. 
This world to Him shall freely turn, 
A world of freedom still ! 





ENDURANCE. 


They whose great souls were great beyond compare. 
They whose high prophet-brows did ever shine, 
They who made earth most beautiful and fair, 
Drank not while here of pleasure’s purple wine, 
But were content the cross and scorn to bear, 
Enduring all things in acalm sublime ; 
And he who did the weightiest sorrow wear, 
With noblest heart bloomed into the divine. 


Then let us never murmur nor complain 
When the night darkens, and the icy rain 
Of wrong and hatred beats around our way, 
But joy that we are “‘ counted worthy” so 
With blessed martyrs, toil to undergo; 
The HERO labors, while the children play. 
[Old Paper. 


SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
IV. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 
W* have introduced Paul’s idea of the 
Second Coming as the first layer of 
the secondary formation, and have shown that 
he, as well as Christ, professed to utter, not 
his own conjectures, but the very word of 
God on this subject. Before going further 
with his testimony it will be well to consider 
here how great a part he played in the educa- 
tion of the Primitive Church. 

The New Testament contains twenty-seven 
books, great and small. Fourteen of these 
are attributed to Paul. In bulk his writings 
are more than a quarter of the whole. A° 
probable tradition says that Luke wrote his 
gospel and the book of Acts under Paul’s 
sanction and inspiration. In that case, he and 
his proxy occupy more than half of the New 
Testament. The largest part of the book of 
Acts is devoted to the history of Paul. In- 
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cluding that history as part of the Pauline 
series, his life and writings constitute more 
than three-fifths of the secondary formation. 
Laying out of account the historical books 
and the Revelation, his share in the epistolary 
or doctrinal part of the New Testament is 
more than four times as great as that of all 
the rest of the apgstles. This proportion 
agrees with his boast that he “labored in the 


gospel more abundantly than they all.” 


In the adjoining cut may be 
seen at a glance the space oc- 
cupied by each writer in the 
New Testament. To speak geo- 
logically, the relative thickness 
of each layer in the two lowest 
formations of Christian doctrine 
are here represented to the eye. 
Some of the layers are too thin 
to be labeled with our lettering, 
but the intelligent reader will 
supply between Ephesians and 
Hebrews the names, Phil., Col., 
1 Thess., 2 Thess., 1 Tim., 2 
Tim., Titus, Philemon: and be- 
tween Hebrews and Revelation, 
James, 1 Pet., 2 Pet, 1 John, 
2 John, 3 John, Jude. This 
chart was prepared by ascertain- 
ing first the number of pages 
and fraction of pages in each 
book ; thus finding the propor- 
tion of each to the others, and 
to the sum of the whole. Then 
by a simple arithmetical process 
these proportions were reduced 
to a scale of six inches divided 
into sixteenths, and are here rep- 
resented with as much accuracy 
as our skill has been able to 
achieve in so small a space. 


TRANSITION. 


Let the reader verify our state- 
ment of Paul’s share in the doc- 
trinal part of the New Testament, 
by comparing his space from Ro- 
mans to Hebrews, inclusive, with 
the space between Hebrews and 
Revelation, exclusive, which is the share of 
the rest of the apostles. 


But the quantity of Paul’s influence as an 
organizer of the primitive faith cannot be 
shown by this or any other chart. If we take 
his own estimate of his place in the apostolic 
scale, which is confirmed by the character of 
his writings and by all accessible facts, he was 
the first to discover the spiritual significance 
of Christ’s death and resurrection, and led the 
whole church, including the other apostles, out 
of Judaism. Indeed, he was in the habit of 
calling the gospel “my gospel,” and constantly 
claimed that, instead of receiving it from the 
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other apostles, he got it by independent reve- 
lation, and actually communicated it to them. 
The lateness of his call to the apostleship 
seems to have been fully compensated by his 
genius for spiritual insight, and he evidently 
counted it on the whole an advantage, that he 
had never “known Christ after the flesh,” but 
only in the resurrection. He doubtless had 
access to those traditions of Christ’s personal 
teachings which floated in the church till they 
were gathered up in the four gospels. This is 
evident from the fact of his intercourse with 
Peter and the other apostles, from his associa- 
tion with Luke, and especially from his account 
of the original Lord’s Supper, in 1 Cor. 11: 
17—34, and of Christ’s appearances after his 
resurrection, in 1 Cor. 15: 1—8, which agree 
with those of the Evangelists, and must have 
been derived from the same sources, tradi- 
tional or inspired. But he never refers to tra- 
dition as his authority. In his account of the 
Lord’s Supper he says, “I have received of 
the Lord that which I also delivered to you ;” 
and of Christ’s resurrection he says, “I de- 
livered unto you first of all that which I also 
received ;” thus always claiming to be a first- 
hand importer from Christ. So that, accord- 
ing to his account, a great part of the final 
record of Christ’s teaching in the four gospels 
is likely to have been derived from his inspira- 
tion; and at all events his writings must be 
regarded as containing a fifth gospel, co6rdi- 
nate in authority with the other four, and writ- 
ten before them. 

This man thus distinguished as the chief 
teacher of the Primitive Church may be taken 
as its representative ; and so our inquiry in- 
to the views about the Second Advent which 
prevailed in the secondary formation, becomes 
mainly an inquiry into the views of Paul. The 
reader will see by recurring to the first article 
of the present series, that the Pauline straca 
of Second Advent teaching are more than twice 
as thick as those of the rest of the apostles ; and 
it is safe to say that, not only in bulk but in 
clearness of expression, Paul’s dicta on that 
subject far exceed all that occur in the other 
writings of the New Testament. Indeed, a 
well defined idea of what the Primitive Church 
expected at the coming of Christ can be found 
nowhere but in his writings. 

And it must be noted that the apostle who 
thus stands forward as the representative of 
the whole Primitive Church in relation to the 
Second Advent, is also the very man who is 
commended by all historians as having led 
that church out of the Judaizing tendencies 
which limited the other apostles. Milman 
says of him, “ Paul appears to have exercised 
by far the greatest influence, not merely in the 
conversion of the Gentiles, but in emancipa- 
ting the Christianity of the Jewish converts 
from the inveterate influence of their old re- 
ligion.” And yet with notable inconsistency 
this eminent historian characterizes the one- 
generation theory of the Second Coming, of 
which Paul was certainly the foremost exponent, 
as a Judaizing error. Speaking of the stub- 
born attachment of the early disciples to the 
Jewish law, Milman says, “Closely allied with 
this main element of Judaism, which struggled 
so obstinately against the Christianity of St. 





Paul, was the notion of the approaching end of 
the world, the final consummation of all things 
in the Second Coming of the Messiah. * * 
This appears to have been the last Jewish il- 
lusion from which the minds of the apostles 
themselves were disenchanted ;” which, if true, 
means that Paul, the great emancipator from 
Judaism, was nevertheless the most foolish 
Judaizer of all; since he, more than all others, 
inculcated this “Jewish illusion,” and gave it 
all possible emphasis and sanction by declar- 
ing his word about it to be the very “word of 
the Lord.” Far be it from us to think this of 
Paul, till we are ready to renounce him alto- 
gether, and with him all confidence in inspi- 
ration. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE SECOND COMING. 





BY J. H. NOYES. 
HE’ gospel to which this paper is de- 
voted may properly be called the Gos- 
pel of the Second Coming. Our message is, 
that Christ is, not only de jure but de facto, 
Sovereign of the world, and that he commenced 
his reign on earth as well as in heaven imme- 
diately after the destruction of Jerusalem. We 
have heard and learned from the Spirit of 
Truth, and from the word of Scripture, that 
Jesus Christ was not only “proved to be the 
Son of God with power” by his own resurrec- 
tion from the dead, but that he was also proved 
to be the world’s King with power, by the res- 
urrection of the church of the first-born from 
the dead. We testify that when he ascended 
up on high, he not only became the supreme 
spirit among the thrones and dominions of the 
invisible world, but that he was empowered to 
administer the affairs of this world ; and as he 
went to the Father and received his kingdom, 
so he returned to the world at his Second 
Coming, and commenced the administration of 
that kingdom. 
Thus by the gospel of the Second Coming 
we find out who is our king. 


Then by the gospel of the Second Coming 
we know who are the employés of his adminis- 
tration. They are the apostles and prophets 
and faith-heroes of the early ages, and _princi- 
pally of the Jewish nation—the church of the 
first resurrection. His sub-kings, assistant 
judges, and army of subordinates, are the 
144,000 from the tribes of Israel, and an in- 
numerable multitude from all nations, who 
were gathered into the New Jerusalem when 
the Old Jerusalem fell. 


By the gospel of the Second Coming, we 
know the method of Christ’s administration. 
The course he pursued personally after his 
crucifixion, is a true index of the course which 
he has pursued since, and which the church of 
the resurrection has followed with him. ‘The 
world saw him no more—he withdrew into a 
secret place, and assumed the angelic nature 
and the angelic method of operation on the 
world. Immediately after his resurrection, he 
was busy in securing the faith of his disciples 
—personally manifesting himself to them, and 
conversing with them: but the world knew 
nothing of it. He was busy again in the 
wonderful-events of the day of Pentecost and 
in the subsequent conquest of Jerusalem: he 
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was busy on the plain of Damascus, im frustrat- 
ing Paul’s hostility, and transferring that mighty 
man to his own kingdom. At a later period 
he was busy over all Asia Minor, in giving 
directions and criticism to the churches by the 
apostle John. But his activity was all of that 
secret, spiritual nature that the world takes no 
cognizance of. Such was the character of the 
Second Coming—unperceived by the world, 
like the coming of “a thief inthe night.” Just 
so the church that was gathered to him at his 
Coming, and became the employés of his ad- 
ministration, have pursued their ends in con- 
junction with him, in the same secret, spiritual 
manner, from that time till this. 

Then by the gospel of the Second Coming 
we know what is the general plan of Christ and 
his kingdom. It is to “reign until they shall 
have put down all rule and all authority and 
power ”’—that is, all ungodly dynasties—every 
thing that is foreign to their own kingdom. 
It is as manifest and sure that the ambition for 
universal conquest is in the Kingdom of God, 
as that it is in the Empire of Russia, or as 
that it was in Napoleon, Czsar or Alexander. 

We know more specifically that Christ’s pur- 
pose, and his proceedings from the time when 
he ascended his throne, have been directly 
toward the grand result of “gathering all 
nations before his throne ;” that he may sep- 
arate them “as a shepherd divideth the sheep 
from the goats,” and so bring the world to 
judgment. And he has been working, “not 
as one that beateth the air,” but by the sure 
and recorded word of the everlasting God, and 
on the track laid for him from the foundation 
of the world. He is proceeding to universal 
conquest and the judgment of the nations, not 
for the purpose of selfish aggrandizement, but 
to fulfill the Covenant that God made with 
Abraham, that*“ in his seed all nations should 
be blessed.” That promise can never be ful- 
filled till judgment is established in the earth. 
Christ is the depository of that promise, and 
the blessing of all nations is in him: but that 
blessing can be given to the world only by 
his assuming the throne of universal dominion 
and establishing the New Jerusalem as the 
capital of all nations; and this requires the 
judgment. 

And by the gospel of the Second Coming 
we know what is to be the cor mmation. It 
is to be entire Communism; it is the unity of 
heaven and earth—the gathering of all into 
one. Communism is the essence of the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Christ said that this was the whole 
of the law and the prophets. He came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfill—to establish 
Communism of man with God and with his 
brother. The Spirit of Communism was in 
him. He ascended the throne of heaven and 
earth, with the principle in his heart which he 
manifested on the cross, viz., love that shrinks 
not’from death. And the evidence that Com- 
munism is in his heart came out on the day of 
Pentecost, when the Spirit that was sent from 
him destroyed selfishness and abolished prop- 
erty. And we are sure that when the church 
of the first-born from hades and this world 
were gathered to him, and Communism on the 
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grandest scale commenced, that church be- 
came the true exponent of the heart of Jesus 
Christ. We are sure that the New Jerusalem 
is the city of Communism; and that city 
cometh down from God out of heaven. So 
the end shall be the establishment of Commu- 
nism of heaven and earth; and the “will of 
God shall be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven,” and the nations shall become ex- 
ponents of the heart of Jesus Christ, in whom 
the law and the prophets are fulfilled. 


These are the tidings that are brought to us 
by the gospel of the Second Coming ; and in 
proportion as we apprehend these great facts ; 
(for be it remembered, that facts, and not theo- 
logical doctrines, are the burden of this gos- 
pel ;) in proportion as we realize the actual 
sovereignty of Christ and of the New Jerusa- 
lem kingdom ; in proportion as we understand 
the method and policy and object of that king- 
dom, the history of its operations, and the end 
it has in view; just in that proportion our 
spirits will come inta sympathy and affinity 
with that kingdom, and we shall be endued 
with “power from on high,” and enabled to 
bear witness of that kingdom witb the original 
energy of the Primitive Church. Let us then 
give earnest heed to the gospel of the Second 
Coming. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 





BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 
v. 

OU have a pleasant home—your people are 

happy—everything works harmoniously— 
tell us what wonderful influence it is that binds 
you together”—are expressions often made by 
people visiting the O. C. Were we to define the 
secret of a pleasant home, we should say it is a 
perfect organization; of a happy home, perfect 
unity. The O. C. long ago discovered that with- 
out these Communism is impossible. They can 
testify, that the one thing more than another that 
has brought about these happy results is our sys- 
tem of evening meetings. Every member of the 
family feels it not only a duty, but a pleasure, to 
attend them. Christ said to his followers, “‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” How much 
more should two or three hundred expect to realize 
his presence when gathered. together? This is 
the “wonderful influence ” that holds us together, 
that organizes and unites us—more potent than 
law, more binding than vows. 
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The evening meeting is the oldest of Commu- 
nity ordinances. At the outset, when the family 
numbered scarcely a dozen persons, the plan was 
formed of holding meetings for an hour or two 
each evening. The object of them was to talk 
over business arrangements, relate experience, and 
also to discover new truths for the profit of all. 
The first of these gatherings was held at the old Log 
House. In the absence of chairs, persons sat 
on the bed, the stairs, the trunk, the cradle, or 
whatever else they could find. Afterward, as 
more members were added, they came together in 
an old shanty standing back of the saw-mill, which 
also served as a dwelling-house. Every Sunday 
meetings were held in the large and somewhat 
commodious barn, at which our neighbors were 
often present. As soon as the basement of the 
New Mansion would admit of it, the meetings 
were held in the kitchen and dining-room, persons 
sitting on boards until benches could be made. 
The family assembled in the parlor as soon as it 





was lathed. Not long after, January 6th, 1849, the 
question of the best manner of spending the long 
winter evenings, came before the family. After 
some deliberation, the following plan for the even- 
ing meetings was decided upon: At six o'clock, 
the Community were brought together by the ring- 
ing of a bell; an alphabetical roll of all the mem- 
bers called, for the purpose of giving each person 
an opportunity to offer any criticisms, suggestions 
of improvement, business proposal, or testimony of 
experience. At each meeting, also, a question was 
proposed, to be answered in writing—the answers 
to be handed to the reader before the succeeding 
meeting. These were the exercises for every 
evening of the week. Soon after, a committee 
was appointed to digest and propose a plan for 
the disposal of the part of the evening that re- 
mained after the general meeting. They brought 
in the following schedule : 


Monday,. .. Reading and Report of Newspapers. 


Tuesday,......... .- Lecture on Social Topics. 
Wednesday,........ Exercises in Phonography. 
Thursday,..... Music, Vocal and Instrumental. 
ET ere ee Dancing. 
Saturday,... Reading Perfectionist Publications. 
 SEEER ES STEER ET ELS Bible Class. 


The foregoing programme, with the usual meet- 
ing at 1 P. M. every Sunday, was followed during 
the winter and spring. 

We have few records left of those early times, 
and can hardly tell when the change was made ; 
but many of the older members vouch, that as the 
weather grew warmer the parlor was plastered, 
and the meetings in the meantime adjourned ; and 
when they again commenced the bell called the 
family together at eight o’clock instead of six ; and 
from that time until the present the meeting hour 
has been at eight. 

And here, perhaps, is the most fitting place to 
mention the parlor; for of the many rooms in the 
old house it was the pleasantest by far. Originally 
its size was twenty feet by thirty-two. In after 
years twelve feet were added, which made a square 
room of it. It was well lighted, with three win- 
dows each on the east and west sides, and three 
glass-doors on the south, which opened on a 
verandah. On the remaining side was a large 
book-case, (made of butternut), which contained 
nearly the whole library of the O.C. The room 
was pleasantly situated, and commanded fine views 
of the surrounding country in nearly every direc- 
tion. The furniture was far from elegant—indeed 
was somewhat rude. But what if the seats were 
pine benches without any backs, the floor un- 
carpeted, the walls unpapered, and the windows 
uncurtained ? We were none the less happy for 
all that. The walls were smooth and white, and the 
floors neatly oiled ; with the large book-case on the 
north side, the handsome old-fashioned clock sus- 
pended at one end, opposite a good-sized mirror, 
and a number of very pretty pictures distributed 
about, the room was peculiarly “homey.” In sum- 
mer it was cool and airy; in winter snug and 
warm. But for its size, we never complained of 
our old parlor. In after years, when handsomely 
papered, curtained and carpeted, when new seats 
took the place of old benches, and the room was 
heated by hot-air, it was really quite luxurious. 
More might be said of the many little details that 
go to make a room pleasant; but I must forbear, 
and proceed with my story. We shall none of 
us forget the old parlor, for within its walls we 
have passed many a pleasant hour; here many a 
song was sung, and many a play rehearsed; 
many a knotty problem was solved, and many a 
wrong righted ; here, too, were the keen criticisms, 
the self-exaninations, the spiritual labors, the 
earnest confessions of Christ with which the foun- 
dations of our social life were laid. Here, indeed, 
was our first school of sincerity. Its memory is 
sacred, and like the affection one feels toward a 
kind parent is the love we bear to our old parlor, 





REVIVALS FROM 1800 TO 1831 


BY REV. A. E. KITTREDGE IN THE ADVANCE. 


The next great revival occurred in the year 1800, 
and in its divine results was the most glorious that 
has ever been experienced since the joys and tri- 
umphs of the Pentecost. In extent, it was general, 
blessing every State and quickening the vast ma- 
jority of churches. How fragrant with sacred 
recollection and love are the names of those who 
were the most active in this work—the younger 
Edwards, Hallock, Robbins, Backus, Griffin (“ well 
named young Melancthon’’), Mills, Hooker, Porter, 
Dwight and Mason, under whose ministry within 
a few years six hundred were added to the church. 
Then Yale College was bathed in the shower of 
grace. Ina large and flourishing college in Vir- 
ginia half the students were converted. In the 
state of Kentucky 10,000 professed the love of 
Jesus. While ina town in New Jersey, in one 
congregation, fifty heads of families were con- 
verted. A new and delightful feature of this revi- 
val was, that it embraced in its eternal blessings 
the children, which led to the formation of the 
Sunday School Union, to whose support our Sab- 
bath Schools contribute their yearly mite of grati- 
tude and praise. Dr. Griffin in Newark speaks of 
one hundred children gathering round him, at the 
close of a public service, asking in sobs and tears 
the way to Christ ; and of the two hundred and fifty 
conversions in his own parish, the ages ranged from 
nine to seventy years. Entire families were con- 
verted to the Lord, and bound together by divine 
love for all eternity. 

I cannot better give an adequate conception of 
the sublime fruits of this gracious shower, than by 
quoting from a discourse preached by Dr. Griffin, 
in 1826, before the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions,, at Middletown, 
Conn.: “Forever blessed be his great and _ glori- 
ous name for what we have begun to see in our 
own land. It is fourteen years since New England 
broke her slumbers, and now the mass of her popu- 
lation seems drenched in the missionary spirit. I 
saw the day cover the plains of Europe. I saw 
the westward traveling light spread itself over 
these Eastern States. Nine years ago I saw the 
rays of the morning tip our Presbyterian horizon. 
I saw the dawn blush deeper and deeper. I knew 
it would not all return again to midnight. I knew 
the sun would rise. At length I saw his golden 
limb above the eastern woods, and from the course 
of day I knew that soon the heavenly flood would 


cover all the plains to Arkansas and the Pacific.’ 


Already the influence of heaven has dropped upon 
the wilderness, and the yell of the war-whoop is 
changed to notes of praise. We must not stop till 
every Indian tongue has joined the general song. 
We must not stop, till our influence has cheered 
the whole extent of South America; and then 
we must go forth to the islands and hold: on our 
way, till we meet our brethren in other fields, and 
unite with them in completing the harvest of the 
world.” 

You see he stood on the mount, very near to 
God, so that the promised land of the millennium 
seemed but a step beyond. To understand the 
words in which he closed this discourse, we must 
remember that before this awakening there were no 
Missionary Societies connected with the churches. 
No Bible Society, Tract Society, Education Socie- 
ty, no Foreign Missionary Society, in a word no 
onward, aggressive movement, by the army of the 
Lord, and that they are all the children of this re- 
vival season, which flooded with glory the early 
hours of the nineteenth century. All the first for- 
eign missionaries were converted then. Hall, Jud- 
son, Mills, Nott, Bingham. Well then could Dr. 
Griffin exclaim: “One spirit has seized the 
Christian world to send the gospel, with a great 
company of its publishers, to all the nations of the 
earth. Missionary and Bible societies, those stu- 
pendous monuments of Christian charity, have 
risen so rapidly and in so great mumbers throughout 
Europe and America, that in contemplating them 
we are like them that dream. These societies 
have already accomplished wonders, and are con- 
stantly stretching forward to future achievements 
beyond the reach of imagination. On the burning 
sands of Africa, where Christian feet never before 
trod, there is the holy band of missionaries, strug- 
gling amid dangers and deaths, to lead the sable 
tribes of Ethiopia to stretch forth their hands unto 
God. In the Northern Islands a nation is bornina 
day. From the hill of Zion, from the top of Calvary, 
they are freighting every caravan of pilgrims with 
Bibles for all the countries of the East. Certainly 
the angel has begun his flight through the midst of 
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Heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach to 
every nation and kindred and tongue and people.” 
And blessed be God, the God of our Fathers, that 
the revival whose first drops began to fall in 1792 
has not wholly ceased, and hence, there has been, 
as yet, no return of that awful spiritual sterility and 
consequent social and individual corruption as pre- 
ceded this outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
America. In 1814 New York city and Philadel- 
phia were especially visited by God’s grace, and 
Nettleton gathered about him many children in 
the Lord. In 1831 the entire land was moved, 
and thousands on thousands of converts were 
added to the churches; and it is of this work 
in connection with the triumphs of former years, 
that Bishop McIlvaine wrote in 1832: “There 
have been in the American churches, revivals as 
pure and simple, and in their sphere as effective 
for good. But we read éf none of such extent, 
reaching at the same time so many people, scat- 
tered over such a length and breadth of territory ; 
appearing in so many denominations of Christians, 
leavening so many colleges and other institutions of 
education—so penetrating-with one and the same 
influence all gradations of society from the most 
cultivated to the most unlettered, in cities and vil- 
lages, in the counting-room of the merchant, in the 
workshop of the mechanic, in factories, in print- 
ing-offices, among classes of persons usually re- 
garded as peculiarly removed from, and fenced 
against the influence of gospel truth. It began in 
our chief commercial centers, precisely when the 
credit of religion had been most impaired, and the 
tide against it was the strongest. It began in a 
remarkable indication, among persons deeply im- 
mersed in business cares, of a desire to meet 
together for prayer. Its progress has exhibited the 
same simple features as its beginning. I need not 
tell you how widely it has gone over the land, how 
it has appeared in hundreds of our cities and vil- 
lages almost simultaneously, reaching all classes 
of population, the same thing among all, silent, 
simple, subduing, harmonizing and uniting, making 
people love the word of God and prayer, who nev- 
er cared for them before.”’ 
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MORE ABOUT NEW COMMUNITIES. 





HE short article, “ About New Communities,” 

in the CrRcULAR of Feb. 6th, has elicited 
several responses, of which perhaps the most in- 
teresting was written by one of the pioneers in a 
Community enterprise at the west that has just 
failed. The writer says: 


“In your editorial ‘About New Communities’ 
you reminded me of my own experience in Commu- 
nism, and I have no doubt many will thank you for 
your well-timed caution, as it may be the means of 
saving them from a great deal of suffering, disap- 
pointment and expense. 

“Having been engaged in an effort at Commvu- 
nism that has now vanished like the ‘baseless fab- 
ric of a vision,’ I feel at liberty to give you the 
results o. my experience. I left a comfortable 
home in Kansas upon the representation that cer- 
tain parties in St. Louis and elsewhere were all 
ready to contribute several thousand dollars toward 
establishing a Community upon social principles 
similar to those of the O. C. No religious profes- 
sion was required; most of the members were 
skeptical—Deists, Infidels and Spiritualists. I 
pledged $1,000—$400 in cash, and $600 in grape- 
vines, etc.—supposing that I would be the smallest 
contributor. I packed up the vines, and had $60 
in ready money. When I arrived at the place 
selected I found the leader and three other mem- 
bers, with no money, and only one team and wagon. 
We had to camp out on new land, two miles from 
timber, with a covered-wagon for shelter. The 
leader assured us that all we had to do was to 
make a start, and we would soon be joined by new 
members with plenty of capital. My $400 was 
pledged conditionally upon selling town property, 
which of course was rather uncertain. However, 
I succeeded in the course of the summer in secur- 
ing the $400, and that was about all the money we 
obtained from any source. We soon found that 
‘not every one that saith, Lord, Lord,’ is fit to 





enter the kingdom. The member who had the 
team and wagon became dissatisfied with us, and 
we with him, so he left, taking his property. We 
soon found another member with a team, who 
ag with us all summer, and left in the fall ; 
and so our great expectations were doomed to a 
bitter disappointment. Deferred hopes began to 
make our hearts sick. A brilliant prospect opened 
before us for establishing a gigantic poor-house ! 
I succeeded in making an amicable settlement and 
in withdrawing from the enterprise before its com- 
plete failure, which took place a few months ago.” 


The experiment thus briefly described by our 
correspondent is only one of several rash social- 
istic enterprises that we have been strongly urged 
to indorse. We have, in fact, before us the pro- 
spectus of a Community to be established as soon 
as money can be secured to purchase the neces- 
sary land, that in our view has no good prospect 
of ultimate success. Many of the Community 
architects, so busy at the present time, appear to 
us to have inadequate conceptions of even the 
material requisites of such an institution as they 
desire to build: much less do they appreciate the 
higher requisites without which success appears-to 
us absolutely impossible. Perhaps failure alone 
can convince men that spiritual conditions are in- 
dispensable to successful Communism; but we 
propose to do our duty by keeping this fact before 
the minds of such enthusiastic socialists as read 
the CIRCULAR. 


A Chicago correspondent writes: ‘The course 
of the Community in checking the crowd of plea- 
sure-seekers, who seek entrance among them, 
seems eminently wise to me. -It will hurt none to 
wait, and it is all important that none but earnest, 
unselfish men and women be received. I only 
wonder that any can have a light estimate of the 
conditions of Communism.” 


Probably nearly all would indorse the policy of 
the Community in respect to receiving new mem- 
bers, so far as it relates to what our correspondent 
terms “pleasure-seekers;” but at present, for 
reasons that seem to us sufficient, our doors are 
closed even against the “earnest and unselfish.” 
How many like our course respecting the latter 
class? The writer of the following communica- 
tion would undoubtedly respond affirmatively to 
this question : 


Plattsburg, Mo., Feb. 13, 1871. 


oe :—I remember very well read- 
ing several years ago in the Phrenological Fournal 
a notice of the O.C. The thought struck me at 
once, this is the very thing for which I have 
waited and watched so long a time, and I forthwith 
proceeded to express my desire for joining, in a let- 
ter to Mr. J. H. Noyes. I received a very friendly 
letter from his own hand, advising me in the kind- 
liest terms, to exercise patience, to try to learn 
more about the faith of the Community; in short, 
to give both parties a chance to know each other, 
as an admittance into the Community means a 
union for life, not only with the mother Commu- 
nity, but with all the Communities which may 
grow out of it. It means union with Christ and 
the Primitive Church first, and union with his 
church on earth, secondly ; and Communism be- 
tween the members is only the natural result. 
For this reason, spiritual union must be first and 
permanently established before a social union can 
be reasonably thought of. In a number of the 
CIRCULAR, a little while after receiving the letter 
mentioned above, we were advised to wait till the 
fruit is ripe, and not pluck it prematurely. I have 
acted in accordance with this counsel; and I have 
not been disappointed. I can afford to bide my 
time, so that I may not be deceived into a false 
connection or spiritual mesalliance. It would be 
decidedly dangerous to risk my interests in the 
hands of those who know little more, or perhaps 
less than I, of the workings of such bodies asa 
Community, and who can give no guarantee of 
their fitness for each other, or of their spiritual 
capability of being melted by the fire of criticism 
in the crucible of trial into one body, amalgamated 
and bound together by love and righteousness. 
No, God’s time is my time; and, being spiritually 
united with you, I love you enough not to trouble 
you with importunities, however much I would 





like to be with you, and to enjoy rest from the 
turmoil and strife of the world. Although I can- 
not be with you in body, I am always with you in 
spirit, and will always remain yours in love. 

J. G. P. 


A correspondent objects to our classing Sweden- 
borgianism among the things that tend to the de- 
struction of the family institution and to social 
anarchy. We supposed from the following facts 
that our grouping was justified : 

1. Emanuel Swedenborg kept mistresses. 

2. He allowed mistress-keeping where it was 
not convenient for men to marry. 

3. He allowed concubines to men who were not 
pleased with their wives. 

4. He gave at least fifty causes for divorce and 
concubinage, which he_considered legitimate, just 
and sufficient. 


PEACE. 





** And God shall send his angel down, 
To blow the trump of peace, and drown 
The brazen din of War.”’ 


CABLE telegram, dated London, Friday, 4:30 

P. M., says that a special from Versailles an- 
nounces that a treaty of peace was signed that day 
by Thiers and Bismarck. All the details are not 
settled, but the following points are mentioned : 
Alsace and Lorraine, including the cities of Metz 
and Nancy, are ceded to Germany; France pays 
to Germany 320,000,000 thalers; the German 
army will not enter Paris. On the amount of the 
indemnity the telegram is somewhat obscure ; the 
amount stated is very moderate. On the main 
point, however—that peace is substantially con- 
cluded—there seems no doubt. 

So ends seven months of the most terrible war 
of modern times. France has sunk from the posi- 
tion of leader and arbiter of Europe to a sec- 
ond-rate power, with her prestige and energy for 
evil permanently shattered. Germany has attained 
that security against the designs of France for 
which she has been fighting—an impregnable wes- 
tern frontier. The Bonapartes have been dethroned. 
Europe takes a new departure, under the leader- 
ship of Prussia and God-fearing William and Bis- 
marck. 

The contest has in many respects been similar to 
the great struggle in this country between the 
North and the South. The two nations represent- 
ed similar spiritual principalities to those which 
fought here. The end is similar. The nation 
most in alliance with barbarism and diabolism goes 
down, while the other succeeds to the paramount 
leadership of a continent. 

Other lines of comparison may be noted. Both 
wars have been processes of judgment, not only to 
the nations which have been vanquished, but also 
to the conquerors. The North was judged and 
purged as well as the South. Suffering and defeat 
and carnage, that brought death and mourning to 
almost every household, softened and humbled her 
and led her to acknowledge the final victory as the 
work of God. Moreover, when Slavery went down 
New England Anti-slavery also went down, and 
the rule of Boston infidelity and infidel literature, 
as a paramount, overshadowing power, passed 
away. 

So with Germany. France is not alone in her 
suffering and sacrifice, nor has the wrath of God 
been alone turned against her wickedness. The 
German homes have bled only a little less severely 
than,those of France ; German sacrifices have been 
only a little less terrible. These things we must be- 
lieve have softened her heart, and will wither the 
roots of that devil’s delusion and wickedness, Ger- 
man infidelity and rationalism—German literary 
atheism. We shall look for a new birth of faith 


and love of the Bible in Germany after this war. 


T. L. P. 
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Monday, Feb. 20.—Just thirty-seven years ago 
to-day J. H. N. first confessed Jesus Christ a 
Savior from all sin (as described in a late Crr- 
CULAR), and ever since, this day, whether noticed 
by any special outward observances or not, has 
been a marked one with us. Our good angel 
seems to be especially active at this time of the year. 
Recorded in our annals are numerous instances, 
some of them almost miraculous, in which, on or 
about the 2oth of February, our public and private 
affairs, that had for a time looked dark and discour- 
aging, changed suddenly for the better. So often 
has this been the case that we have come to 
always expect good luck at this season, and every 
year adds to our faith in this respect. To-day we 
have had no celebration, but the memory has been 
busy. The mind recalls many former anniversa- 
ries, and the friends, now absent, who joined with 
us to celebrate them. Chief among the latter is Mr. 
G. W. Noyes. Many are the anniversaries past, on 
which he spoke to us words eloquent with faith 
and courage. Most vividly do we remember the 2oth 
of Feb., 1862, when we not only celebrated this 
honored day, but dedicated our then new house. 
G. W. N. delivered an address at that time that 
the events of the following years prove to have 
contained some of the elements of true prophecy. 
Much of the address is as fresh and cheering now 
as it was then, and we are tempted to reprint part 
of it, as we consider it not inappropriate to us 
now, occupying as we do the new wing of the 
mansion then dedicated, which was not finished 
at the time of G. W. N.’s departure. The follow- 
ing is the greater part of the three closing para- 
graphs of the address : ? 


Whatever may be in the future, whether our 
cause is to spring forward into the gaze of the 
world, or there is yet to be a discipline of suffer- 
ing to prepare men for the gifts in store for them, 
our watch-word must still be zazprovement. The 
dawn for the world will come, if it is not already 
here ; and when the darkness of prejudice, unbe- 
lief and selfishness shall break away, then the at- 
tainments we may have made in living a true life 
will stand forth at their real value, and be a help 
to the seekers of many lands. 

Looking with an eye of speculation into the 
future of our Community home, as we may mod- 
estly be permitted to do, one may see many fair 
and genial visitants, such as heaven sends only to 
them whom it desires to bless. First, dove-eyed 
Charity, daughter of the skies! make here thy 
home. Here, too, busy-handed Industry shall 
dwell. and ply her cheerful toil. Rosy Health, 
most coy and yet most sought, will peradventure 
love to stray among the fruits and flowers of our 
surrounding gardens. Art shall decorate our halls. 
Painting, Sculpture and Design, if patiently waited 
for, will not pass us by. Music already finds here 
a favored retreat. Books and Science shall attract 
their eager friends. Amusement, child-like and 
innocent, shall lead in a merry train the old and 
young. Mirth and Dance, and ever-fresh Romance 
shall not be wanting ; while Religion, Labor, Love, 
and if need be, stern-voiced but friendly Chasten- 
ing, shall surround and guide our steps. And if 
sometime called to another sphere—called from 
this earthly dwelling to that “house of God not 
made with hands” which each believer has, “ eter- 
nal in the heavens,” where could the transfer be 
more acceptable than here, from the bosom of 
Community friendship on earth to the circle of 
loved ones in the unseen state. 

Such, friends, is the present, and as I read it 
the future of the Community home which you now 
come to occupy. May God bless it: may it be an 
evergreen spot, where evil of any kind shall not 
abide, but where ‘the circling years shall discover 
only progress in truth, purity and happiness, until 
it shall stand as the Christian example of this 
epoch, in whose light the world shall be drawn to 
Christ as a social savior, and through whose daily 
life resurrection influence shall come‘in upon -man- 
kind. We do not ask or expect that our home 
shall be free from trials, or that we shall here be 
allowed to bask in inglorious felicity. We know 





ourselves there are battles of faith to fight. Until 
the last enemy shall be destroyed no Commu- 
nist will think of ease. But we invoke the prom- 
ise of faith, with full assurance that in all trials 
there will be victory; there will be no losing 
battles. The Community will fight in the name of 
Christ, only to wim. In this faith we will go for- 
ward; and while we accept our new House as a 
token of God’s kindness, and a grateful home for 
our persons, our hearts will say, “Be thou our 
strong habitation, whereunto we may continually 
resort: thou art our Rock and our Fortress.” 
—On Tuesday morning, the 21st inst., about 
the hour of seven, a unique and quite unusual trav- 
eling establishment was drawn up before the porti- 
co of our brick mansion. It consisted of four 
horses attached to a lumber-wagon loaded with a 
pair of bob-sleds. A buzzing crowd was out in the 
frosty air, remarking on the equipage; and the 
curious passer-by would have been informed that 
this “turnout” was to be driven to Wallingford by 
Martin Kinsley, a W. C. brother, who has been 
spending a few days here. Soon the driver ap- 
peared ; a few final adjustments of the load were 
made, farewells interchanged, and then, mount- 
ing the seat and grasping the “ribbons ” he drove 
briskly off, amid the cheers of the spectators. We 
have heard since his departure that at about thirty- 
four miles from here he was able to proceed on 
runners. He expects to reach W. C. within a week. 


—Wednesday, Feb. 23.—The weather now-a- 
days is cool and bracing, while the sunshine is 
dazzling. There is but little snow on the ground. 
The Willow-Place pond is said to be in fine con- 
dition for skating, and those who have leisure 
indulge themselves in this healthful pastime. 


—Angels are always represented, in prose and 
verse, in painting and sculpture, as “ floating on airy 
pinions high.” We have always wondered as to 
the origin of this idea. Here is a chance for the an- 
tiquary. It certainly did not take its authority from 
the Bible. We surmise that the idea is a pagan 
one—probably was adopted from the Greek my- 
thology at the time when the early Catholic Church, 
seeking for popularity, compromised her Chris- 
tianity with pagan Rome. We discarded the idea 
long ago, as absurdly inconsistent, nay, positively 
irreverent ; but we find now and then that our ¢chil- 
dren have caught it in some way, probably from 
their story books and children’s periodicals. The 
following amusing dialogue illustrates how the 
winged idea shapes itself in the infant mind: 

The other evening Miss M. met Maud (a flaxen- 
haired four-year-old), all robed in white for the 
night. She looked so sweet and pure, that Miss M. 
involuntarily exclaimed, 

“Oh! you little angel!” 

“Why, I ain’t an Injun!” said Maud, mistaking 
her. 

Miss M.—Oh, I said angel. 

Maud.—Why do you call me an angel? 

Miss M—{Curious to ascertain her ideas on the 
subject.) What is an angel? 

Maud.—Oh, it’s a little girl that’s dead, and after 
a while some wings grow, and then she flies all 
around everywhere, and talks. But she don’t talk 
like us. She talks good. 

By the way, we once read about a little girl who 
objected to going to heaven, because when there 
she would have to “ wear feathers like a goose.” 


—One may wander through our huge brick dwel- 
ling-house from cellar to attic, and, except in one 
room, will find nothing to remind him of the days 
of stoves and housekeeping. There are, however, 
so many occasions in the daily life of a large fami- 
ly demanding the use of a stove, that, when our 
house came to be heated by steam, a room was 
appropriated in which it was arranged that all the 
little wants requiring a stove should be gratified. 





medium-sized cooking-stove in it furnished with 
a tea-kettle and a variety of iron-ware; a sink, 
with faucets for hot and cold water, rack for wash- 
ing dishes, etc. The room contains two tables, 
the smaller one being fitted up as an ironing-table ; 
three or four plain wooden chairs, a large cush- 
ioned arm-chair, and a comfortable lounge ; a little 
what-not is in one corner, containing blueing, starch, 
soap, etc. On the east side of the room is a door 
opening into a buttery furnished with a small as- 
sortment of crockery; cans containing dried 
herbs; glass jars of molasses, arrow-root, ground 
flax-seed, vinegar, and various other articles ; neat 
wooden pails with covers, in which are wheat flour, 
coarse and fine, indian and oat meal, crackers, 
sugar, etc. ; little boxes filled with ginger, cayenne 
pepper, “composition,” and the like. In short, 
the shelves of this buttery are filled with nearly 
everything that is needed in the care of an infant 
or an invalid. Hither, also, come all who have 
a bit of washing, starching, ironing or pressing 
to do, and, in a family of two hundred, including 
seventy women, there are countless such little jobs. 
One can readily imagine that this room is almost 
constantly used. “What should we do without 
it,” is the frequent exclamation, “with the wash- 
room a quarter of a mile off, and the public kitch- 
en and dining-room a good two minutes’ walk from 
some parts of the house!” 

Dr. Dexter, who is now in,England, studying 
early New England history, contradicts the state- 
ment often made, that the Mayflower which brought 
the Pilgrims to this country was afterwards employed 
in the slave trade. He writes that “there were 
twenty vessels named the Mayflower in England 
at that time,” and that the Mayflower which car- 
ried four hundred and fifty negroes to Barbadoes 
was a vessel of three hundred and fifty tons’ bur- 
den, while the Pilgrim Mayflower was of only one 
hundred and eighty tons. 


The Gardener's Monthly, published by Brinckloe 
and Marot of Philadelphia at $2.00 per annun, is 
ore of the periodicals of our library that does not 
lack for readers. It contains thirty-two pages of 
reading matter—a large proportion of which is 
original. 


THE BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTICUT. 


BY F. WAYLAND SMITH. 


T is commonly supposed that there was a code 

of laws with the above title which originated 
among the early colonists of New England, mainly 
in the New Haven colony. At long intervals 
some ridiculous, pretended extracts from this code 
float about in the newspapers. Many humorous 
writers, who have ridiculed the Puritans, have 
given the impression that these laws would fill 
several large volumes. This is all false. The 
“Blue Laws” were never enacted in New England. 
To make the matter plain we will give a few charac- 
teristic specimens of them, taken from Peters’ 
History of Connecticut, published in 1781, and 
then subjoin the statements of historical authori- 
ties proving them spurious. 


SPECIMENS OF THE BLUE LAWS. 


No one shall be a freeman or give a vote, unless 
he be converted, and a member in full communion 
of one of the Churches allowed in this Dominion. 

No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Quaker, 
Adamite, or other Heretic. 

No Priest shall abide in this Dominion: he 
shall be banished, and suffer death on his return. 
Priests may be seized by any one, without a war- 
rant. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk 
in his garden or elsewhere, except reverently to 
and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, 
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sweep house, cut hair, or shave, on the Sabbath 
day. 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, sil- 
ver, or bone lace above two shillings by the yard, 
shall be presented by the grand jurors, and the 
selectmen shall tax the offender at 300/. estate. 

No one shall read Common Prayer, keep Christ- 
mas or Saints’-days, make minced pies, dance, play 
cards, or play on any instrument of music, except 
the drum, trumpet, and Jew’s-harp. 

The selectmen, on finding children ignorant, 
may take them away from their parents, and put 
them into better hands, at the expense of their 
parents. 

No man shall court a maid in person, or by let- 
ter, without first obtaining consent of her parents : 
5/. penalty for the first offence ; 10/. for the second ; 
and for the third, imprisonment during the pleasure 
of the Court. 

Married persons must live together or be im- 
prisoned. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round ac- 
cording to a cap. 

The following extracts disprove the supposition 
that these laws were ever really enacted : 

FROM HALL’S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 

How many people in these United States, and 
even here in our midst, confidently believe that 
the famous code, entitled “ Zhe Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut,’ once had a place among the statutes of 
this colony? Yet our fathers knew nothing about 
them. They are a sheer fabrication, for which the 
world is indebted to “ Peters’ History of Connecti- 
cut ;” the work of an Episcopal clergyman of this 
colony, who, in the beginning of the Revolution, 
sided with the enemies of his country, and fled 
from the indignation of his neighbors to England, 
where he employed his time in writing a history, 
so full of gross falsehoods, that the greatest charity 
can imagine nothing better in its defense than to 
suppose it was not intended to be believed. Yet 
there were men in New Haven, who, as late as the 
year 1829, published an edition of that work, “ with 
such affirmation in the preface, as would lead all 
who are without other sources of information to 
believe that what it contains is irrefragable truth.” 

FROM THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The existence of suchacode of “ Blue Laws” is 
fully disproved. The only authority in its favor is 
Peters, who is notoriously untrustworthy. The 
traditions upon this subject, from which Peters 
framed his stories, undoubtedly arose from the 
fact that the early settlers of New Haven were 
uncommonly strict in their application of the “ gen- 
eral rules of righteousness.” 

There was a body of the early settlers who wan- 
dered beyond the limits of the territory governed 
under the old charter of Massachusetts Bay, and 
who, before they had the royal permission to es- 
tablish a civil government for themselves, resolved 
to conduct themselves by the Bible, and chose 
judges to administer the affairs of the colony. 
These judges assumed very much the same au- 
thority over the public morals that fathers of ordi- 
nary families do over those of their children. Be- 
ing actuated by real religious feeling, the men and 
women of the colony were, of course, much more 
strict in their daily walk than many of the other 
settlers. It was this attempt to guide themselves 
by Bible teachings without civil laws, which sub- 
jected them to such ridicule, and which led Peters 
to invent the blue laws as a satire on the strictness 
of their lives. Notwithstanding their intended 
absurdity, we imagine that some of these laws 
would have a wholesome effect if enforced at the 
present day; notably those quoted above on edu- 
cating children, ornamenting the dress with gold 
or bone lace, and the like. The stern way in 
which the old Puritans frowned on the demands 
of fashion is admirable. We confess, however, 
that the condemnation of minced pies, and all 
musical instruments except the drum, trumpet, 
and Jew’s-harp, would not be altogether agreeable 
to us. 


A mail agent on the railroad between Elmira and Williamsport 
tells the following: When letters oddly addressed come into our 
hands we sometimes send them on “trial trips’ before consigning 





them ‘to the Dead Letter office. A letter addressed to ‘‘Cute, 
N. Y.,” recently came into my hands; I tried Cato, N. Y., but 
without success ; and as a last resort sent it to Cayuta, N. Y., where 
it found its true destination. Not long ago I puzzled for several 
days over a letter addressed to “‘tunte.”” As the letter had rather a 
German appearance I sent it to Dundee; the Post-Master on re- 
ceiving it said, ‘‘ What in the devil did they send that here for?” He 
had just determined to send it to the Dead-Letter office, when a man 
came in and said, ‘‘Is this the Tun-te Post-Office?”’ ‘* Yes,”’ said 
the Post-Master, ‘‘and I have a letter for you ;’’ and so indeed it 
proved. 


For the Circular. 


WOMAN IN COURT. 





ONNECTED with the usually dry and tedi- 
ous investigations which take place in a trial 
of a case at law, are sometimes developed matters 
of interest in a moral or social point of view, 
which, if they have no other meaning, indicate the 
moral or social status of the people. It is claimed 
by some, and not wholly without reason, that most 
great social and political movements of modern 
times originated in some trial or legal proceeding. 
It is alleged as historical fact, that the movement 
which brought Charles the First to the scaffold, 
revolutionized England, and afterwards the Ameri- 
can colonies, had its origin, or first outcropping, 
in the resistance in the English courts, by John 
Hampden, a ship-owner of wealth, to the collec- 
tion of a paltry tax upon shipping, yet an oppres- 
sive and, as he claimed, an unconstitutional one. 
However this may be, I wish to make a few notes 
of a case lately tried here of facts which were 
interesting to me. The leading facts of the case 
were as follows: there were hére two large watch 
and jewelry stores—rival establishments. One of 
them employed women to some extent as clerks, 
the other did not. To the latter belonged a man, 
a member of one of the oldest, most respectable 
(popularly speaking) and influential families of the 
city. This man, perhaps for the purpose of de- 
preciating the rival establishment in the world of 
trade, perhaps from conservative feeling, said of 
that rival, that they “kept a loose girl there,” and 
that respectable people did not go there, and again 
said of the young woman referred to that she was 
a “prostitute.” She sued him for slander, and re- 
covered of him $5,000, and again on a Second trial 
$7,000 damages. 

She had been thrown upon her own resources 
early in life, having lost both her parents when a 
child, and as she grew up had “worked out” as 
an ordinary house-servant, and had finally obtained 
a situation as-clerk in this jewelry store, where she 
had given good evidence of business capacity, had 
served to the entire satisfaction of her employers, 
and withal bore an excellent reputation with the 
better portion of the community. The defendant 
was a man of wealth, a sort of amateur in trade, 
having a fortune which furnished him an ample 
support without trade. The plaintiff’s case was 
argued in part by one of our oldest lawyers, a man 
who has been judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State, and who in his argument said he was an 
“old fogy”” on most social and political questions ; 
but in this case he pleaded earnestly in favor of 
wider and more diversified employment for woman 
to enable her to secure better pay, and consequently 
greater independence. He put the matter on high 
moral grounds—said it was a necessary and _ indis- 
pensable means of limiting and extinguishing the 
great “social evil,” prostitution, charging that the 
“evil” rested in great part upon the solemn and 
terrible fact that woman is unable to insure sup- 
port and independence of want by honest work in 
“service” so called, but gets well paid for dis- 
honesty and shame. He said it was an imperative 
necessity of the times that woman should engage 
in the various lighter employments, as clerking, 
book-keeping, overseeing, which have hitherto been 
monopolized by men, and urged that such as do so 





should be protected in all honest labor which they 
are shown to be capable of performing, and ap- 
pealed to the jury to make an example of the de- 
fendant which should teach slanderous tongues to 
refrain from befouling the woman who seeks to 
enlarge her sphere of industry. These considera- 
tions and views seemed to me to have as much 
weight in the determination of the case as any 
others. The throng in the court-house seemed to 
be heartily in sympathy with them, and were hardly 
restrained from demonstrations of approval. 

Law, courts and lawyers, are proverbially con- 
servative, and whenever any onward movement is 
recognized by them we may be certain it has a 
sure lodgment in the hearts of men; and this case, 
and its accessory incidents, gave to me cheering 
indications of the progress of human society in 
general toward the goal which you as Communists 
are attaining or have attained ; where, in all indus- 
tries and interests, as in faith, there shall be 
“neither bond nor free, male nor female, but all 
shall be one in Christ Jesus.” j. W. ®. 

Cleveland, O. 


A correspondent sends us the following acrostic ‘‘on the first 
Napoleon, written in Germany when he was at the head of his 
armies,”’ and suggests that it applies very well to the Napoleon now 
in Germany : 

N-ihil fuit, 

A-ugustus evenit, 
P-opulos reduxit, 
O-rbem perturbavit, 
L-ibertatem oppressit, 
E-cclesiam reduxit, 
O-mnia esse voluit, 
N-ihil erit. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 
Vill. 
Charleston, S. C. 

It is natural that persons in traveling should 
form an opinion of a whole State or country from 
the sections they pass through; and as those who 
ride on railroads often see the poorest and least 
interesting sections, their generalizations at least 
should be received with caution, I am willing 
that this rule should be applied to my own 
statements. I certainly hope that the portions 
I saw of some of the Southern States do not 
fairly represent those States. I choose to think, 
for instance, that the low, sandy, swampy land of 
North Carolina through which I rode does not 
fairly represent that State. For sixty miles from 
the coast this poor, sometimes worthless, land ex- 
tends interiorly, and one who sees only this section 
obtains the impression that North Carolina is the 
poorest State in the Union. But as the land re- 
cedes from the coast it becomes more elevated, and 
is often quite productive. The western part of 
the State is mountainous, abounds in picturesque 
scenery, and will yet be considered by all lovers 
of wild nature one of the most attractive regions 
in the Union. It may boast of two important 
mountain ridges, with peaks rising higher than 
elsewhere east of the Rocky Mountains ; of streams 
that plunge over bold precipices and wind among 
deep mountain gorges ; of rich mines of gold, cop- 
per, iron and coal; and of extensive quarries of 
limestone and freestone. But I must write in the 
present communication of such things as came 
under my own observation. 

A Yankee like myself cannot avoid contrasting 
Southern life with society in the Northern States, 
and especially in New England; and of course 
one’s attention is at first attracted by some of the 


‘more unpleasant phases. 


How strange, for instance, to hear planters talk 
about having a “right smart ” of cotton to the acre, 
or speak of some person as having a “ right smart” 
of property. Things are not carried or taken here 
from one place to another, but “toted.” At the 
railroad stations little colored boys rush after one, 
eager to “tote” his satchel or valise. The freed- 
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men usually “tote” things on their heads ; and 
one is surprised at the burdens thus carried with 
apparent ease, and at the assurance which the toters 
manifest as they place even pails of eggs upon 
their heads. 

Traveling bags and valises are not used by the 
rural population of the Carolinas, but instead long 
sacks resembling the flour bags common at the 
North. Occasionally one sees here the old-fash- 
ioned leathern saddle-bags. 

The southern cart is a singular institution ; and 
in North Carolina it is often propelled by little, 
stunted oxen, and not unfrequently a single ox is 
attached to the shafts by a small bow and yoke. 
The Jehu always rides, and presents a strange ap- 
pearance as, seated in his two-wheeled vehicle, 
constructed in the most primitive manner, he drives 
his “turn out” with an old rope or chain for “ rib- 
bons,” fastened around the horns of the ox. Occa- 
sionally a diminutive ox is harnessed with a mule 
or horse, and sometimes the three constitute a 
team. The cart-harness for a horse sometimes 
consists of flat, wooden hames, (resting upon no 
leather collar), back-pad and trace-chains, with 
bridle and lines of rope. 

Some at the North consider the habits of tobacco- 
chewing and smoking as practiced there, not 
only unhealthy, but offensive to good taste; but 
tobacco is by no means so universally used by 
northerners as by southerners, and among the latter 
much worse habits prevail than among the former. 
There is no use of tobacco at the North which 
can compare in repulsiveness to the snuff-dipping 
practiced by many in North Carolina, and to some 
extent among the lower classes of white and negro 
women in most Southern States. The habit is 
disgusting in the extreme, and its effect upon 
those who practice it is to destroy all beauty, 
making their countenances thin and their com- 
plexions sallow. They swab their teeth with snuff, 
and hold in their mouths the flattened end of a small 
pine stick which has been dipped in snuff until its 
pores are filled with it, while the other end projects 
about two inches. A constant chewing and suck- 
ing of the stick is kept up, only stopping occasion- 
ally to dip it in snuff. The Dippers have a peculiar 
satisfied air while indulging their favorite habit. 
Of course, the more aristocratic and cultivated 
women of the South do not publicly dip snuff. A 
Baltimore dealer told me that he annually sold in 
the South hundreds of tons of yellow or Scotch- 
snuff, the kind mainly used by the Dippers. 

What snuff-dipping is to the lower classes of 
Southern women, whisky-drinking is to the cor- 
responding class of men. Whisky is very gener- 
ally used, though perhaps one meets with fewer in- 
toxicated persons than at the North. It is claimed 
that the Southern climate requires that the inhabi- 
tants should use stimulants. However, I have 
been led to regard whisky and politics as among 
the most destructive elements at work in Southern 
society. People here seem to take to politics as 
naturally as ducks to water. It has been the lead- 
ing business of many families for several genera- 
tions. - H. G. A. 


THE MINK (Putorius vison). 





HE brief but interesting account of the Weasel 
in a recent number of the C1rcuLar has re- 
called to my mind an incident connected with his 
cousin, the common Mink. 
While out on a botanical jaunt last summer, as 
I was walking along a secluded country lane, a mink 
suddenly emerged from the bushes on one side, and 
essayed to cross the road. He walked quite 
rapidly, but with very careful movements, his neck 
singularly outstretched and elevated, and I noticed 
immediately that he had some animal in his mouth. 
I was puzzled to decide what it was, but thought it 





a bird with outstretched wings. The brave little 
fellow saw me, and seemed determined to retain his 
prey, though evidently much constrained in his 
movements, but my rapid progress toward him de- 
cided the matter, and he dropped his burden, and 
bounded into the thicket on the opposite side. 
Then the mystery of his careful and cautious move- 
ments was fully explained. 


I found the released captive to be quite a large 
specimen of our prairie Crayfish (Cambarus), which 
sat in very belligerent attitude on its posteriors, 
with outstretched claws, awaiting my approach—a 
ludicrous spectacle. How the mink had got a safe 
hold of it, it was difficult to imagine, but he had so 
grasped its back that the fierce pincers could not 
reach him, though it required dainty and cautious 
management to walk with such a prisoner in mouth. 
It seemed strange to me that he had not first torn 
off the dangerous claws before essaying to carry it, 
a little job sooner or later necessary to be done. 

Chicago, Lil. H. A. W. 


From Newhouse’s Trapper’s Guide. 


The Mink is found in the northern parts of 
America, Europe, and Asia. Its fur is very val- 
uable, and in this country of late years has been 
the most popular kind. The Mink is carnivorous, 
and belongs to the mustelide or weasel family. 
It resembles the ferret and ermine. It is not am- 
phibious like the muskrat, yet lives on the banks 
of streams and gets much of its food from them. 
It is of a dark brown color, has short legs, a long 
body and neck, and a bushy tail. In this country 
there are two varieties, which some naturalists 
have supposed were distinct species ; one small, 
dark-colored, common in the Northern and Eastern 
States and Canada; the other larger, with lighter- 
colored, coarser, and less valuable fur, common in 
the Western and Southern States. The dark-col- 
ored variety measures from eleven to eighteen 
inches in length from the nose to the root of the 
tail, and has a tail from six to ten inches in length. 
The European and Asiatic Mink is a distinct 
species. 

Mink are ramblers in their habits, except in the 
breeding season. They feed on fish, frogs, snakes, 
birds, mice, and muskrats ; and the hen-roost fre- 
quently suffers from their depredations. They are 
very fond of speckled trout, and pretty sure to find out 
the streams where those fish abound. Their breed- 
ing season commences about the last of April, and 
the females bring forth from four to six at a litter. 
The young are hid by the mother till they attain 
nearly half their growth, as the males of this 
species, as well as of the marten, fisher, weasel, 
panther, and most carnivorous animals, destroy 
their young when they can find them. 


Mink can be taken in steel-traps, either on land 
or in the water. Experts generally prefer to take 
them on land. The trap should be set near the 
bank of a stream. If one of their holes cannot be 
found, make a hole by the side of a root or a 
stump, or anywhere in the ground. Three sides 
of the cavity should be barricaded with stones, 
bark, or rotten wood, and the trap set at the 
entrance. The bait may be fish, birds, or the flesh 
of the muskrat, cut in small pieces ; and it should 
be put into the cavity beyond the trap, so that the 
animal will have to step over the trap in taking 
the bait. The trap should be concealed by a cov- 
ering of leaves, rotten vegetation, or, what is bet- 
ter, the feathers of some bird. In very cold 
weather the bait should be smoked to give ita 
stronger smell. 


Mink can be attracted long distances by a scent 
that is prepared from the decomposition of eels, 
trout, or even minnows. These fishes are cut in 
small pieces, and put into a loosely-corked bottle, 
which is allowed to hang in the sunshine for two 
or three weeks in summer, when a sort of oil is 
formed which emits a very strong odor. A few 
drops of this oil on the bait, or even on a stick 
without bait, will draw Mink very effectually. 


. . . + The conversion of Paul started from a 
higher point than some men reach throughout their 
lives. He did not begin with the inquiry, “ Lord, 
wilt thou save me?” but, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me todo?” That was the key-note of his life ; 
cordially doing another’s will, and that other 
Christ. 





MopERN PRACTICE OF THE ELEcTxic TELE- 
GRAPH: a Hand-book for Electricians and op- 
erators. By Frank L. Pope. D. Van Nostrand, 
Publisher, New York. 

This work contains good illustrations of electri- 
cal instruments and batteries, clearly indicating 
their construction and application, with notes on 
the general construction and testing of telegraph 
lines ; also such valuable “hints to learners” of 
the art of telegraphy as will enable them to become 
good operators. The Hand-book has reached its 
fourth edition, and has been subject to revision and 
enlargement, and now contains descriptions of the 
latest thoroughly-tested improvements in tele- 
graphy. 


SANTO DOMINGO. 





So much attention is absorbed at the present time in questions 
relating to the tion of St. Domingo to the United States, 
that the following extracts from a letter to the NV. ¥. Tribune, 
written from the ‘* Bay of Samana, Jan. 27,”’ will interest some of 
our readers : 





PRODUCTIONS. 


I need hardly say that fruits are always in sea- 
son, for they ripen all the year round. Cultivation, 
however, is so loose and the popular ignorance of 
everything like farming is_so profound, that it is 
impossible to ascertain how much of anything is 
raised or the average yield per acre. There are 
plantations of bananas and cocoanuts, but the plants 
are not generally set out systematically; they are 
stuck into the ground anywhere. The fruits most 
abundant are the orange, lemon, lime, occoanut, ca- 
cao, banana, pine, alligator-pear, guava, and tam- 
arind. Pine-apples are immensely large and rich. 
Some measure Io inches in diameter, and one of 
the naval officers was recently presented with a 
pine weighing 27 pounds. All these fruits are 
found in practically unlimited quantities, the produc- 
tion being checked only by the difficulty of trans- 
portation. Apples, sndien, blackberries, straw- 
berries, and watermelons flourish on the mountains. 
Indian corn grows magnificently. Three crops are 
raised on the same land every year; two of these 
crops are each larger than an average crop in the 
States, besides being of the best quality. Moun- 
tain rice is abundant. Potatoes, yams, plantains, 
cabbages, beets, turnips, cucumbers, lettuce, to- 
matoes, egg-plants, peas, beans, and I know not 
how many other culinary vegetables are produced 
in perfection. On the subject of squashes our 
countryman, Mr. Burr, is enthusiastic. The Santo 
Domingo squashes are the best squashes in the 
world. : ; 

The reports of the value and variety of timber 
on the island are probably not exaggerated. The 
kinds most used for commercial purposes are ma- 
hogany, logwood, lignumvitz, iron-wood, and satin- 
wood, and these are said by the botanists of the 
expedition, as well as intelligent inhabitants with 
whom I have talked, to be of great abundance and 
large growth. Mr. Burr, who was a Union soldier 
and has lived here three years, says that the ma- 
hogany tree in this part of the island is from 1 foot to 
6 feet in diameter ; lignumvitz, 4 to 6 inches ; satin- 
wood, 6 to 15 inches; logwood, 6 to 18 inches; 
iron-wood, 12 to 30 inches. So far as I have 
learned, there are no saw-mills—though the water- 
power is abundant—and sawn timber is conse- 
quently imported. Indeed no use at all is made of 
any of the mill streams. The climate and soil 
seem to be admirably suited to the sugar-cane, but 
the processes of extracting the juice are so bad 
that the crop is not so valuable as it ought to be. 
The cane grows very rich and hardy, and I hear 
of a plantation which has been running 40 years 
without replanting, yet is still strong and healthy. 
Once in five years the stubble was cut and the 
land burnt over, but the soil has never been stirred. 
Plows are unheard of. The tobacco raised near 
Samana is very good—much better than our own— 
but it is esteemed inferior to that of the southern 
side of the island. I am an old and fastidious 


- smoker, but I have no hesitation in pronouncing 


the one cent cigar of Samana better than you can 
get for ten or fifteen cents in New York, and the 
two cent cigar of Santo Domingo equal to the 
twenty-five cent Regalias or Partagas. The smok- 
ing tobacco would sell in the States for one dollar 
fifty or two dollars a pound; here it brings twenty 
cents. It is too strong for the ordinary smoker, 
but its flavor is very fine. The inhabitants, of 
both sexes, chew tobacco a great deal, but do not 
manufacture the leaf for chewing purposes as we 








— 
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do. They have a highly sociable way of smoking, 
passing about a cigar from one to another, as the 
calumet is passed around at an Indian council. In- 
deed, it is considered grossly extravagant and 
profligate to smoke the whole of a cigar. While 
there are any ships in port, the population keeps 
itself in tobacco by picking up “stumps.” 
THE CLIMATE. 

So much has been said about the danger of the 
climate that I have made some very close inquiries 
on this subject, and I am convinced that Santo Do- 
mingo is as healthy as any of our Southern States. 
Prot. Newcomb, who is familiar with the tropics, 
and has been charged with the duty of reporting on 
the health of the island, has ascertained from vari- 
ous sources—the town authorities, the priests and 
preachers, and others who would be likely to have 
information on the subject—that the population of 
the peninsula is about 3,000, and that during the 
year ending last month the deaths were 17, and 
the births were over 300. This is not a bad ex- 
hibit for the Samana region at any rate. There 
is not a doctor nor a drug store in the village, so 
we could not get medical testimony ; but I got the 
next thing to it; I went with one of my compan- 
ions to the coffin-maker! You should have seen 
the expression, about equally compounded of hor- 
ror and delight, with which he greeted us when we 
asked if he made coffins, and the eagerness with 
which he inquired, “Do you want one?” We 
replied that we were not in want of such an article 
just then, and proceeded to ask him a few ques- 
tions. He spoke tolerable English. He was the 
only person in town who made coffins, and during 
the year he had made only four! Of course this 
is not conclusive, for people who live without 
clothes may very well be buried without coffins ; 
but I tell itas an incident. Dr. Newcomb believes, 
and | think the Commission will so report, that 
white men and women may come here at proper 
seasons of the year with entire safety, and with 
entire safety remain as residents of this portion of 
the island. What may be the facts in other por- 
tions of the island must be left to the future. Of 
course, as in any change of climate, extra care 
should be taken for the first year or two. The 
temperature is not subject to sudden variation, but, 
it is needless to say, it is rather warm. Many of 
our party, however, are now wearing the same 
clothes they wore in Washington, Boston, and New 
York, and in these clothes have indulged in such 
laborious exercise as climbing mountains and riding 
bulls. Prof. Blake has taken the temperature as 
often as possible, and records it as averaging from 
76° to 80° Fahrenheit. Mr. Burr says that the 
thermometer rarely in the hottest weather exceeds 


go°. The officers and crew of the Nantasket have 


been in these waters for 15 months, and during ° 


that time have not lost a single man by death. In 
the sun the heat seems very great, but the shade is 
delightful, and the breeze is continuous. The ne- 
groes say that violent exercise in the middle of the 
day is very unwholesome—but then they have a 
rooted antipathy to violent exercise at a@// hours. 


The great specific heat of water is a powerful 
agency in controlling climate. It is four times 
greater than that of air; that is, a pound of water 
in cooling one degree, would warm four pounds of 
air one degree. But as water is 770 times heavier 
than air, it is obvious that a cubic foot of water in 
cooling one degree, would warm four times 770 
cubic feet of air, or 3,080 cubic feet one degree. 
Hence, the vast amount of heat stored upin oceans 
and lakes, being gradually imparted to the air dur- 
ing winter, modifies the severity of the cold, and 
explains the fact that island winters are less severe 
than those of continents or inland places. 


The very stability of nature seems to depend 
upon this quality of the earth’s aqueous element. 
If the watery masses of the globe, and that large 
proportion of it contained in our own bodies, lost 
and acquired heat as promptly as mercury, the vari- 
ations in temperature would be inconceivably more 
rapid than now; the inconstant seas would freeze 
and thaw with the greatest facility, while the slight- 
est changes of weather would send their fatal undu- 
lations through all living systems. But now the 
large amount of heat accumulated in bodies of 
water during summer, is given out at a slow and 
measured rate; the climate is tempered and the 
transitions from heat to cold are gradual and mod- 
erated.—Z. L. Youmans. 


.... There is no law, no principle, based on 
past practice, which may not be overthrown in a 
moment by the arising of a new condition, or the 
invention of a new material. 





THE NEWS. 





PUBLIC a are holding in the United 
States to congratulate Italy on her again taking her 
place among the nations of the earth. 


JouHNn B. MAGRUDER, a rebel general during the 
late war, is dead. 


SENATOR SUMNER has been prostrated by a se- 
vere attack of angina pectoris, a disease of the 
heart, but is now improving. 


THE Democrats of the Arkansas Legislature are 
endeavoring to impeach Gov. Clayton. 


BRET HarTE, the literary celebrity of California, 
is to take up his permanent residence in the East. 
He is named as the editor of the Lakeside Maga- 
zine, published at Chicago. 


WHILE the public press has been agitating the 
public mind with its speculations as to the wherea- 
bouts of the steamer Tennessee and the chances 
of her partial or complete wreck and the loss of 
the U.S. Commissioners that she had undertaken 
to convey to San Domingo, the Commissioners 
have been industriously at work at their appointed 
task, the Tennessee having made a quick and 
prosperous voyage to her destination, the Bay of 
Samana. 


THE steamship Tybee arrived at New York on 
the 23d, bringing later intelligenee of the Santo 
Domingo Commission. The whole party are in 
excellent health. They hope to return about the 
middle of April. The Haytien complication is 
occupying the serious attention of the Commission, 
and the intention now is to devote much more 
time to its investigation than was at first thought 
necessary. 


AMONG the contributions réceived at New York 
on last Thursday for the suffering ones in France, 
were one hundred and fifty barrels of flour from 
D. C. Brainhard, Deacon of a family of New Leba- 
non Shakers. 


THIRTY-FOUR Republican members resigned 
their seats in the Assembly of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture on the 23 d inst., which will prevent any further 
legislation this session. The reason given for their 
course is illegal action on the part of the Democrats 
in attempting to redistrict the state. 


Ir is reported that the most gigantic combination 
ever formed in the interests of capital was perfected 
on Wednesday last in New York city. It embraces 
every carrying company which enters the anthracite 
coal regions, the majority of the operators and as- 
sociations engaged in mining coal, and many of 
the largest owners of iron works in the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill valleys. This alliance, it is now known, 
has for its object, the annihilation of the various 
labor unions of the miners, which are famous as 
the most powerful organizations of the kind in the 
world. On the 23d inst., the coal, iron and carry- 
ing companies met in Philadelphia, and decided on 
the terms to be offered to the miners. Meanwhile, 
coal is retailing in the cities for from twenty to 
thirty dollars per ton. 


THE death of the new Queen of Spain is reported 
from Madrid. She was the daughter of the Pied- 
montese Prince Cisterna, and highly educated. 


In the French National Assembly the formation 
of a new Ministry was announced, Feb. 19th, as 
follows: Louis Joseph Buffet, Minister of Finance 
and Chief of the Council; Jules Dufaure, Minister 
of Justice; Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Ernest Picard, Minister of the Interior ; 
Jules Simon, Minister of Public Instruction ; Gen. 
Le Fle, Minister of War. 


THE welcome news reaches us, that a treaty of 
peace between Germany and France was signed 
on the 24th at Versailles, by Bismarck and Favre. 
The terms reported are these: France pays to 
Germany three hundred and twenty million tha- 
lers; Alsace and Lorraine, including the cities of 
Metz and Nancy, are ceded to the Germans. 

It is now affirmed that the German army will 
not enter Paris. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 





L. S. 


¥.. Seppe, Ill., $2.00: T. W. C., Dayton, Ohio, 
o cts; A. C. H. ; 


ZS 


, Lockport, N. Y., $1.00; W. R. S., Rochester, 

= * a: I. P., Centre, Ala., $2.00; A. E., Columbus, Kans., 

$2.00; J. S., Bath, 'N. Y., $1.00; é H. P., Biddeford, Me., $3.00; 

rt L., Honesdale, Pa., $1.00; H. C., Red Bank, N. J., $1.00; 

J. L. W., Williamsburg, L. I., $2.00; D. P., Syracuse, N. Y., 50 

cts; E. L. Q., Portland, Oregon, $3.00; 0. A. A., Mt. Pulaski, 
Ill.. so cts.; W. F., Rockford, IIL, $2,00. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To W.P. Mc P., Palmyra, Iowa.—Your post-master will give 
you the desired information. 

To O. P., Bridgeport, Penn.—We have mailed to your address 
the papers called for. The surplus of your remittance is held sub- 
ject to your order. ‘ 


To F. A. R., Washington, D. C.—The “ Report on Education’’ 
has been received. ‘Thanks. 

To E. F. S., Camden, Me.—Your letter did not contain any 
money, but we have nevertheless mailed to your address the pam- 
phlet, 

ToS. A.S, Fort Lyon, Mo.—Your communication on healthis in- 
teresting, but still hardly suitable for the CrrcuLar. 


To L. R. Train, Fort Dodge, lowa.—We have sold all the 
type advertised. eer 

The clergymen of the United States cost $12,000,000 annually ; 
criminals $40,000,000; lawyers $80,000,000, and intoxicating drinks 
$700, 000, 000. 


A Boston minister says he once preached on 
“The recognition of friends in the future,” and 
was told after service by a hearer that it would be 
more to the point to preach about the recognition 
of friends here, as he had been in the church 
twenty years, and didn’t know any of its members. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or .made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaALLINGForRD ComMuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. Tosubscribers of the Crr- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for saJe at the CrrcuLar office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 

Numbers 1 and 34 of the Crrcutar, Vol VII, especially de- 
voted to the explanation of Community principles and customs, 
for sale at 50 cts. per dozen. 

Messrs. TrusNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the T rap- 
pers Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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